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No  Park  -  This  ^fear 


Most  of  us  are  in  favor  of  public  enjoyment 
of  a  magnificent  natural  setting  like  the  pro- 
posed Chattahoochee  River  National  Recreation 
Area.  Most  of  us  are  against  further  pollution  of 
the  river.  We  in  Georgia's  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  have  dreamed  for  a  long  time 
about  a  park  on  our  great  river  for  the  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  of  all  Georgians.  We  have 
dreamed  about  cleaning  up  the  river.  And  for 
years  we  have  worked  hard  to  have  these  dreams 
become  reality. 

Governor  George  Busbee  vigorously  favors 
responsible  and  sound  development  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee park.  He  has  said  that  "a  major  fed- 
eral commitment  toward  creation  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River  National  Recreation  Area  is 
desperately  needed." 

Natural  Resources  Commissioner  Joe  D. 
Tanner  has  provided  strong  leadership  in  head- 
ing this  Department's  effort  to  protect  the  river 
and  bring  the  national  recreation  area  into 
being.  The  State  of  Georgia,  with  assistance  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  has 
acquired  property  there  valued  today  at  $14 
million. 

The  reasons  for  this  effort  are  obvious.  Pro- 
liferation of  commercial  development  has  long 
loomed  over  this  scenic  river,  a  state  treasure 
that  belongs  to  all  Georgians.  The  section  of  the 
Chattahoochee  proposed  for  the  park  is  unique. 
No  state  anywhere  in  the  country  can  claim  any- 
thing like  it — a  wild  river  in  its  natural  setting 
coursing  through  a  major  urban  area. 

Joe  Tanner,  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  citizen's  and  environmental  groups 
have  been  trying  to  protect  this  heritage  for  all 
the  people  for  several  years.  Last  year,  Senator 
Sam  Nunn  and  Representative  Andrew  Young 


introduced  similar  bills  in  each  house  of  Con- 
gress designed  to  stop  commercial  exploitation 
of  the  river  corridor  and  create  the  Chattahoo- 
chee National  Recreation  Area.  The  Senate 
passed  the  Nunn  bill.  The  House  was  ready  to 
pass  the  Young  bill,  which  was  co-sponsored  by 
1 1  of  the  1 2  members  of  the  Georgia  delegation. 
It  was  blocked  by  one  vote,  which  was  cast  by 
Georgia's  Seventh  District  Representative  Larry 
McDonald  of  Marietta. 

Governor  Busbee  was  described  as  "dis- 
turbed, surprised  and  dismayed"  by  the  negative 
action. 

Commissioner  Tanner  observed,  "To  say 
we're  disappointed  is  putting  it  very  mildly." 

Next  year,  in  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
we  shall  try  again.  We  are  solidly  in  favor  of 
public  enjoyment  of  this  natural  scenic  area,  its 
tranquil  beauty  available  to  all  the  people,  not 
just  a  few  wealthy  enough  to  buy  land  along  the 
river.  We  not  only  are  strenously  against  any 
further  pollution  of  the  river  but  equally  active 
in  cleaning  out  the  gross  pollution  already  foul- 
ing it  below  Atlanta. 

In  early  Indian  language,  the  Chattahoochee 
was  the  River  of  Painted  Stones.  We'd  like  to 
see  the  colors  of  those  stones  clear  and  vibrant 
again,  a  glowing  clean  river  rushing  again 
through  the  cathedral  quiet  of  tall  trees  on  un- 
spoiled banks.  We  want  that  for  all  Georgians 
to  enjoy. 
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About  Duck  Hunting 
in  Georgia... 

and  Other  Things 


By  Bill  Morehead 


I  like  duck  hunting  because  of  the  ducks  and  the 
religion.  By  religion,  I  don't  mean  the  religious  zeal  with 
which  duckers  bankrupt  the  family  treasury  buying  all 
the  expensive  stuff  that  goes  with  thinking  about  duck 
hunting.  My  attic,  for  example,  is  filled  with  junk  I 
bought  while  thinking  about  the  winter  flights.  The  fact 
that  very  little  of  it  has  seen  actual  use  does  not  mean 
that  I  won't  buy  more  stuff  come  this  winter. 

And  I  don't  refer  to  the  religious  camaraderie  of  duck 
hunters  or  duck  clubs.  Candidly,  there  is  precious  little 
in  the  way  of  obvious  religion  to  be  found  in  a  raucous 
bunch  of  duckers,  and  a  duck  hunting  club  is  better 
called  a  duck  drinking  club. 

For  the  non-duck  hunter  who  chances  to  read  this,  let 
me  explain  what  I  mean  by  this  religion.  Picture  your- 
self at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  December,  stum- 
bling out  of  your  warm  bed,  driving  your  car  to  the  edge 
of  some  swamp.  As  you  drive,  your  Labrador  sits  on  the 
floor  of  the  front  seat,  his  head  nestled  on  your  knee, 
and  both  of  you  are  talking  (he  with  an  occasional  eager 
whimper;  you  with  a  sleepy  drawl ) . 

At  the  swamp,  you  pull  your  car  onto  the  edge  of  the 
road.  Your  Lab  busies  himself  with  the  nearest  bush  or 
tree,  and  you  pull  on  your  waders,  uncase  your  gun,  stuff 
your  thermos  into  the  game  bag  and  head  down  the  path 
to  the  water's  edge.  It  is  a  black,  clear-cold  morning  and 
you  stare  strangely  at  the  hunter's  moon  that  looks  like 
a  silver  quarter  in  the  sky. 

Your  Lab  slips  into  the  water  with  little  splash,  stands 
in  it  neck  deep,  and  laps  it  with  the  love  of  a  dog  bred 
"to  water".  You  wade  to  your  blind  and  wait.  You 
become  friendly  with  the  dense  pre-dawn  of  the  swamp, 
and  notice  a  dead  swamp  tree  silhouette  itself  against  the 
moon,  pointing  one  of  its  craggy  fingers  directly  toward 
heaven. 


Art  by  Roland  Clark 

Photography  by  Bob  Busby 
and  Jim  Couch 


Roland  H.  Clark  (1874-1957),  author,  sportsman,  and 
artist  in  many  mediums,  is  best  known  for  his  etchings 
of  wildfowl  such  as  those  shown  here.  He  also  worked 
in  oils,  doing  sporting  scenes,  and  produced  five  books 
which  he  illustrated  himself.  Perhaps  his  best  known 
work  was  the  design  for  the  5th  Duck  Stamp  of 
1938-39.  This  selection  of  Clark  prints  courtesy  of 
Left  Bank  Gallery,  St.  Simons  Island. 
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You  are  there  when  the  black  taste  of  pre-dawn 
silently  shifts  to  the  browns  and  silvers  of  first  light.  You 
are  there  to  see  the  little  swamp  birds,  the  early  risers, 
come  to  life.  One  little  rascal  scampers  next  to  you  and 
holds  its  head  oddly,  as  if  wondering  what  kind  of  a  new 
tree  you  are.  You  are  there  when  a  muskrat  swims  by, 
busily  heading  for  the  office  with  the  drive  peculiar  to 
muskrats  and  Germans.  You  are  there  to  see  a  beaver 
bob  up  with  a  stick  in  his  mouth,  intent  on  putting  a  fin- 
ishing touch  to  his  living  room. 

You  are  there  to  think  of  these  things  and  others,  and 
to  see  the  flock  of  blackbirds  noisily  discuss  the  morning. 
You  see  the  flocks  fly  by,  and  you  wonder  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  just  where  they  are  going  and  how  they 
know  to  go  there. 

Because  you  are  there,  you  get  to  hear — in  the  soft, 
faint  light — the  whistle  of  the  morning's  first  wood  duck. 
The  whistle  is  answered  by  another,  and  soon  you  hear 
the  morning's  flight.  Your  Lab,  now  adorned  with  icy 


earrings,  hears  this,  too,  and  tenses  with  the  first  whisper 
of  wings  overhead. 

Because  you  are  there  this  morning,  and  have  been 
there  for  many  other  mornings,  you  know  the  bigger 
ducks  will  fly  later.  You  get  to  see  the  mallards  as  they 
whoosh  to  morning  feed.  You  get  to  see  the  woodcock 
thread  its  flight  through  the  alders.  You  get  to  see  a 
flock  of  black  ducks  circle  you  very  carefully — this  most 
cautious  of  duck  shows  you  again  why  he  is  the  Apache 
of  waterfowl. 

Because  you  have  been  there  this  morning,  you  go 
home  with  your  spiritual  batteries  re-charged.  That's 
what  I  mean  by  religion — to  be  in  the  swamp  and  to 
experience  the  unfolding  of  nature's  dawn  in  the  com- 
pany of  one's  best  dog. 

You'll  notice  I  didn't  say  anything  about  shooting 
ducks  and  carrying  them  home.  That's  the  second  part 
of  why  I  like  duck  hunting.  Ducks  are  a  tremendous 
challenge  to  the  skills  of  the  finest  wingshots,  and  they 
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are  delicious  to  eat.  I  started  duck  hunting  to  get  ducks. 
The  religious  thing  was  an  added  bonus  at  first,  but  now 
it  has  become  equally  important.  Now  I  go  duck  hunting 
to  go  duck  hunting.  Each  time  I  go  I  intend  to  get  my 
limit  and — when  I  do — I'm  glad. 

The  Classic  Example 

Sixty  years  ago  many  resource-minded  citizens  were 
predicting  the  extinction  of  wild  waterfowl.  It  seemed 
justified  at  the  time  for  the  passenger  pigeon,  once  the 
most  abundant  bird  in  the  world — had  become  extinct. 
Unlimited  market  hunting,  uncontrolled  sport  hunting 
and — worst  of  all — immense  habitat  destruction,  seemed 
to  head  all  wild  waterfowl  to  the  same  end. 

But  a  simple  thing  happened  on  the  road  to  water- 
fowl's extinction.  The  hunter,  through  his  time,  effort 
and  money,  turned  the  situation  around.  Now,  sixty 
years  later,  we  still  have  waterfowl. 

The  waterfowl  hunter  paid  for  the  salvation  of  Ameri- 
can waterfowl  out  of  his  own  pocket.  It  was  the  hunter 
who  cried  out  for  federal  legislation  to  protect  his  game. 
He  taxed  himself,  via  federal  and  state  licenses,  and  he 
taxed  his  equipment  (guns,  shells,  etc.)  and  gave  volun- 
tary donations  to  private  organizations  (such  as  Ducks 
Unlimited).  He  provided  the  hard  cash  to  hire  federal 
and  state  biologists  and  game  wardens  to  provide  the 
management  that  let  American  waterfowl  have  a  chance 
to  recover — even  to  thrive  in  some  cases. 

And  lest  you  misunderstand,  he  did  all  that  essentially 
by  himself  and  he  is  still  doing  that  essentially  by  him- 
self. In  the  case  of  waterfowl,  it  was  (and  is)  largely  a 
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Roland  Clark 

sport  hunter's  tab.  He  picked  up  the  tab  and  funded  the 
comeback.  The  sport  hunter  has  been  willing  to  part 
with  dollars  for  this  result,  and  he  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  it. 

The  duck  hunter  is  still  giving,  along  with  other  water- 
fowlers.  This  year  he  gives  in  a  big  way — in  the  form  of 
steel  shot.  For  years,  lead  shot  has  caused  heavy  losses 
of  waterfowl.  It  happens  this  way,  ducks  and  other 
waterfowl  ingest  the  spent  shot  while  feeding.  The  lead, 
when  absorbed  by  the  digestive  process,  develops  into 
lead-poisoning. 

In  certain  places  where  ducks  and  duck  hunters  con- 
centrate the  problem  can  become  very  serious.  This 
occurs  on  those  marshes  where  heavy  soil  types  prevent 
the  lead  shot  from  sinking  and  becoming  unavailable  to 
feeding  ducks.  The  duck  hunter  has  listened  to  the  ex- 
perts and  is  cooperating  in  experiments  which  strive  to 
control  the  lead-poisoning. 

The  waterfowler,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  people 
his  money  pays  to  manage  waterfowl,  has — in  many 
places  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard — begun  to  hunt 
waterfowl  exclusively  with  steel  shot. 

For  the  non-hunter,  let  me  tell  you  this  is  no  little 
thing.  Steel  shotshells  are  very  different  from  the  old 
lead  shotshells.  Steel  shotshells  are  considerably  more 
expensive  (costing  around  $8.50  per  box  as  opposed  to 
$4-5.00  per  box  of  lead  shells).  Steel  shot  is  not  recom- 
mended for  double-barrelled  shotguns  and  is  less  effec- 
tive at  longer  ranges  than  lead  shot. 
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The  1976-1977  Outlook  in  Georgia 

Georgia  is  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway, 
and  the  Atlantic  Flyway  will  have  a 
pretty  good  supply  of  ducks  this  year. 
Wildlife  managers  base  this  predic- 
tion on  population  counts  taken  dur- 
ing spring  and  summer  months  in 
the  breeding  grounds  of  Canada  and 
the  northern  states.  These  counts 
show  the  waterfowl  population  of 
the  Atlantic  Flyway  to  be  pretty 
good,  but  some  five  percent  below 
the  long-term  average. 

There  has  been  a  general  decline 
in  waterfowl  numbers  for  years  along 
the  Atlantic  Flyway.  Why?  Because 
the  vital  breeding  grounds  in  north- 
ern North  America  have  been  se- 
verely reduced  by  human  encroach- 
ment. Another  important  loss  has 
been  the  southern  states'  wintering 
grounds  for  waterfowl.  The  combi- 
nation of  marsh,  swamp,  and  river 
bottom  habitat  loss,  both  in  the 
breeding  and  wintering  grounds, 
plays  the  significant  role  in  the 
downward  trend  of  waterfowl  num- 
bers. 

Here  in  Georgia,  unofficial  reports 
show  the  native  wood  duck  popula- 
tions to  be  about  the  same,  if  not 
slightly  better,  than  a  year  ago.  Why? 
Because  of  proper  hunting  control, 
because  of  the  beaver  and  his  pond- 
building  habits,  and  because  the  de- 
struction of  Georgia's  swamps  and 
marshes  by  man  has  slowed.  Duck 
nurseries  in  Georgia  seem  to  be  hold- 
ing their  own. 
1976-77  Duck  Season  in  Georgia 

Duck  season  opens  in  Georgia 
November  17th  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  first  phase  of  the  season  runs 
from  November  17th  through  No- 
vember 29th.  After  this  first  phase 
there  is  a  closed  period  from  Novem- 
ber 30  through  December  14.  No 
duck  hunting  (except  for  sea  ducks) 
is  allowed  during  this  closed  period. 

The  season  opens  again  on  De- 
cember 15  and  lasts  through  January 
20,  1977.  On  December  15  the  sea- 


son again  opens  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Except  for  the  half-day  hunts  on 
November  17  and  December  15, 
shooting  hours  are  from  1/2  hour 
before  sunrise  to  sunset.  On  the  half 
days  of  November  17  and  December 
15,  shooting  hours  are  from  12  noon 
to  sunset. 

Bag  limits  are  as  follows:  five  daily, 
ten  in  possession.  Within  this  limit, 
hunters  are  allowed  to  take  no  more 
than  two  wood  ducks  per  day,  and  to 
have  no  more  than  four  in  posses- 
sion. Only  one  black  duck  per  day 
(two  in  possession)  is  allowed,  and 
only  one  canvasback  or  one  redhead 
per  day  is  allowed  (with  only  one  in 
possession). 

In  addition  to  the  regular  duck- 
bag,  there  is  an  extra  scaup  limit  of 
two  daily  (four  in  possession) 
throughout  the  season  in  areas  east 
(seaward)  of  the  Intracoastal  Water- 
way in  Chatham,  Bryan,  Liberty, 
Mcintosh,  Glynn  and  Camden 
Counties. 

Further,  for  nine  consecutive  days 
from  November  17  through  Novem- 
ber 25,  1976,  there  is  an  extra  blue- 
wing  teal  limit  of  two  daily  (four  in 
possession)  in  addition  to  the  regular 
bag.  Note  this  teal  limit  lasts  for  only 
nine  days,  while  the  first  phase  of 
duck  season  lasts  longer  (November 
1 7  through  November  29) . 
Inland  Hunting 

Duck  hunting  away  from  the  coast 
depends  heavily  upon  available 
aquatic  habitat.  Hunting  occurs  on 
both  lands  and  waters  of  public  and 
private  domain.  You  had  better  be 
sure  which  is  which  before  you  go, 
for  duck  hunters  trespassed  upon 
are  some  of  the  sourest  people  you'll 
ever  meet,  second  only  to  landown- 
ers trespassed  upon.  To  avoid  ugly 
scenes,  find  out  who  owns  the  land 
and  get  permission. 

The  wood  duck  reigns  supreme  in 
inland  Georgia.  It  is  the  most  com- 
mon duck,  although  mallards,  black 
ducks,  pintails  and  even  some  diving 
ducks  occur.  Here  are  some  favorite 


locales  for  inland  duck  hunting: 

Swamps.  Some  of  the  finest  duck 
shooting  to  be  found  in  the  South  is 
in  selected  Georgia  swamps.  There 
are  surprises  to  the  newcomer,  too, 
for  swamps  occur  all  over  the  state, 
and  not  just  in  low-country  south 
Georgia.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
article,  there  are  two  types  of  swamp 
which  offer  hunting  opportunities. 

River  Swamps  and  Sloughs.  In  the 
snake-like  windings  of  flat  country 
rivers  in  south  Georgia,  natural  ox- 
bow lakes,  cutoffs  and  other  mean- 
derings  produce  many  swamps  and 
sloughs.  At  times,  these  river  areas 
hold  amazing  numbers  of  waterfowl. 

Some  of  the  ox-bows  grow  large, 
extending  to  hundreds  of  acres. 
These  swamps  furnish  both  native 
duck  and  migrant  duck  wintering 
grounds  and  can  be  hunted  like  the 
standing  timber  of  Arkansas  or  the 
still  waters  of  the  Midwest  (complete 
with  boat  and  decoys). 

The  larger  rivers  of  south  Geor- 
gia, like  the  Altamaha  and  Ogeechee, 
have  portions  of  their  stretches  with 
parallel  and  perennially  wet  flood 
plains.  These  are  the  great  river 
swamps  of  south  Georgia.  Large 
numbers  of  waterfowl  winter  along 
these  river  swamps  and  furnish,  at 
times,  exceptional  hunting  opportu- 
nities. 

Beaver  Ponds  and  Swamps.  In  the 
last  thirty  years,  Castor  canadensis 
has  made  a  tremendous  comeback  in 
Georgia — another  product  of  wild- 
life management.  The  beaver  is  now, 
in  some  areas  of  Georgia,  consid- 
ered to  be  a  pest.  Timbermen  and 
foresters  will  tell  you  woefully  of 
fighting  losing  battles  with  these  de- 
termined critters,  and  will  cry  over 
lost  timber.  To  a  duck  hunter  listen- 
ing to  these  sad  tales,  "One  man's 
poison  is  another  man's  food,"  comes 
to  mind. 

The  truth  is  the  beaver  made  it 
possible  to  have  an  adequate  duck 
population  (especially  wood  ducks) 
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in  areas  of  the  state  that  hadn't  seen 
a  duck  in  fifty  years.  The  Piedmont 
section  of  Georgia,  particularly,  is 
replete  with  10-100  acre  beaver 
"ponds". 

Beaver  ponds  are  not  only  valu- 
able for  ducks,  but  have  generally 
contributed  a  variety  of  wildlife  to 
areas  that  otherwise  would  be  "sub- 
urban sterile".  Many  a  suburban 
citizen  unknowingly  goes  to  bed  less 
than  a  thousand  yards  away  from  a 
stalking  bobcat.  Needless  to  say,  it  is 
in  both  the  interest  of  the  bobcat  and 
the  citizen  that  they  each  remain  un- 
aware of  the  other.  Swamp  birds, 
small  animals,  owls,  marsh  hawks, 
and  pileated  woodpeckers  occupy 
the  beaver's  pond — guests  of  an- 
other success  story  of  wildlife  man- 
agement. 

Such  beaver  ponds  may  be  open 
to  all.  Most  I  know  of,  however,  are 
on  private  property  and  are  jealously 
guarded.  Permission  to  hunt  may  be 
granted  if  the  hunter  takes  the  time 
to  look  up  the  landowner  and  ask 
for  it. 

Man-made  Reservoirs.  Such  reser- 
voirs range  from  small  watershed 
lakes,  built  with  Soil  Conservation 


Service  assistance,  up  to  the  giant 
reservoirs  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
like  Lakes  Hartwell,  Walter  F. 
George,  Clark  Hill,  Seminole,  West 
Point  and  Lanier. 

Some  smaller  watershed  lakes  of- 
fer good  opportunities  for  "pot  hole" 
shooting,  much  as  do  the  river 
sloughs  of  south  Georgia.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  the  so-called  hygenic 
practices  of  building  these  watershed 
lakes  denude  the  bottoms  and  banks 
of  natural  vegetation.  The  banks  are 
often  replanted  with  pastoral  grasses. 
Thus,  the  older  a  watershed  lake, 
and  the  less  it  has  been  looked  after 
by  those  intent  on  keeping  a  swim- 
ming-pool image,  the  better  it  is  for 
ducks. 

These  small  lakes  are  sometimes 
filled  with  large  rafts  of  resting  ducks, 
headed  further  south  after  a  day  or 
two  of  dabbling.  An  interesting  note: 
while  the  lakes  themselves  are  built 
in  part  with  federal  funds,  they  are 
still  private  property.  Thus,  be  care- 
ful, that  beautiful  watershed  lake 
with  the  huge  raft  of  ducks  may  be 
open  to  you  only  if  you  have  per- 
mission of  the  landowner. 

Some  of  the  larger  Corps  of  En- 
gineers/Georgia Power  Company 
lakes  are  havens  for  waterfowl.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuges  are  located  on  them  (espe- 
cially those  not  on  coastal  areas).  An 
encouraging  note  of  inter-agency  co- 
operation: the  Corps  of  Engineers 
works  closely  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  maintain  proper 
water  levels  so  that  waterfowl  man- 
agers can  produce  crops  for  the 
ducks  the  refuges  hold. 

The  large  lakes  like  Hartwell, 
Seminole  and  George,  can  and  do 
hold  ducks  in  the  winter  both  inside 
and  outside  of  refuges.  Most  of  these 
ducks  are  dabblers  like  mallards  and 
pintails,  but  large  numbers  of  diving 
ducks  (scaups,  ringnecks,  etc.)  are 
commonly  seen  during  winter. 

Both  the  watershed  and  giant 
lakes  offer  exceptional  duck  hunting 
at  times.  The  classic  decoy  spread, 
even  the  hundred  or  so  decoys  for 
diving  ducks,  works  well  on  these 
waters.  A  lot  depends  on  which  lake 
you're  considering  and  where  you 
set  up  your  blind.  In  this  case,  as 


with  all  others,  it's  best  to  duck  hunt 
with  a  native. 

Farm  ponds  are  good  bets,  too. 
Especially  the  older  ponds  left  woody 
and  ragged  on  the  bottoms  and 
edges.  The  new,  aseptically-swept 
farm  pond,  a  daub  of  water  in  a 
green  cow  pasture,  has  all  the  allure 
for  a  duck  of  a  child's  plastic  wading 
pool.  Forget  this  type  of  pond,  or 
wait  until  it  gets  right  with  nature. 

Rivers.  Float  trips  on  Georgia's 
rivers  are  good  ways  to  collect  your 
bag  limit  of  ducks.  Georgia  has  many 
exciting  opportunities  in  this  regard. 
The  wide,  slow-moving  river  of  south 
Georgia  is  ideal  for  jon-boat  and 
canoe  float  trips  for  ducks.  Such  a 
float  trip  is  also,  and  at  the  same 
time,  ideal  for  squirrel  hunting  and 
fall/winter  fishing. 

The  larger  rivers  of  the  Piedmont 
and  northwest  Georgia  offer  hidden 
and  unexpected  duck  hunting  oppor- 
tunities, too.  These  rivers,  however, 
see  much  more  use  by  float-tripping 
duck  hunters  than  the  ones  in  south 
Georgia. 

A  note  of  caution:  Large,  navi- 
gable rivers  (navigable  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Corps  of  Engineers) 
are  in  the  public  domain.  River  ac- 
cess may  not  be,  so  be  careful.  Fur- 
ther, smaller,  non-navigable  streams 
and  rivers  may  be  closed  to  out- 
siders. Before  you  float  a  small 
stream  in  north  Georgia,  check  with 
authorities  to  see  if  you'll  get  your- 
self in  trespass  trouble. 

Coastal  Hunting 

The  Georgia  coast  abounds  in  wa- 
terfowl during  the  winter,  but  there 
is  a  catch.  Georgia's  expansive 
marshes  make  it  ideal  for  ducks,  less 
so  for  duck  hunters.  The  simple  fact 
of  millions  of  acres  in  which  to  feed 
effectively  disperses  the  ducks  and 
frustrates  the  neophyte  duck  hunter. 

Coastal  Georgia  has  a  wide  variety 
of  duck  populations,  too.  The  dab- 
blers (mallards,  teal,  etc.)  are  often 
mixed  with  the  divers  (scaup,  red- 
heads, canvasbacks,  etc. ) .  The  wood 
duck  is  populous,  although  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  other  ducks  makes 
him  seem  scarcer.  Sea  ducks  are 
found  both  nearshore  and  offshore 
(scoters,  old  squaws,  etc. ). 

In  some  areas  of  the  coast  there 
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are  immense  concentrations  of  wa- 
terfowl. The  federal  and  state 
refuges  which  occur  on  the  coast 
hold  large  numbers  of  ducks.  These 
refuges  open  portions  of  their  area  to 
hunting  and  this  hunting  is  tremen- 
dous in  terms  of  seeing  ducks.  Shoot- 
ing ducks  is  another  matter,  for  these 
coastal  waterfowl  are  usually  veter- 
ans of  early  seasons  in  northern 
states  and  quickly  learn  to  fly  and 
when  not  to,  much  to  the  dismay 
of  the  would-be  hunter. 

Federal,  state  and  private  lands 
along  Georgia's  coast  are  restrictive, 
with  a  capital  "R".  It  has  only  been 
in  this  century  that  the  public  has 
had  any  formal  access  to  the  sea 
islands.  Many  of  the  publicly-owned 
islands  allow  only  tightly-controlled 
hunting  for  deer  (i.e.  Sapelo  Island) 
or  none  at  all  (Cumberland  National 
Seashore).  People  have  been  shot  for 
trespass  on  some  of  these  privately- 
owned  islands  (and  not  all  of  the 
shootings  have  occurred  in  the  dis- 
tant past). 

The  best  bet  for  the  duck  hunter 
new  to  this  area  to  sample  the  hunt- 
ing on  the  coast  is  to  apply  for  the 
managed  duck  hunts  sponsored  by 
the  federal  and  state  waterfowl 
refuges.  You'll  meet  a  lot  of  nice 
people  on  these  hunts,  and  chances 


are  you'll  develop  other  hunting  op- 
portunities— it    really    depends    on 
you. 
Duck  Hunting  Information  Sources 

Statewide  Duck  Hunting 
Information: 

Gib  Johnston,  Information  Chief 

Georgia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources 

270  Washington  Street,  S.W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30334 
Southeastern  States'  Duck  Hunting 
Information: 

Don  Pfitzer,  Public  Affairs  Officer 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

17  Executive  Park  Drive 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30329 

(404)  526-4675 
Coastal  Duck  Hunting  Information: 

Jingle  Davis,  Coastal  Information 
Officer 

Georgia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources 

P.O.Box  1676 

Brunswick,  Georgia  31520 

(912)  274-7330 

National  Wildlife  Refuges  (which 
allow  duck  hunting  in  Georgia ) : 

Eufaula  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

Box  258 

Eufaula,  Alabama  36027 

(205)  687-4065 

Eufaula  Wildlife  Refuge  has  its 

main  office  located  in  Alabama, 


but  the  waterfowl  hunting  area  is 
in  Georgia.  A  managed  hunt  is 
conducted  every  Saturday  during 
the  season.  Applicants  for  the 
managed  hunts  must  send  their 
name,  address  and  hunting  part- 
ner (two  to  a  blind).  Applicants 
should  also  indicate  the  preferred 
date  to  hunt  and  pick  alternate 
dates.  Only  one  application  per 
hunter  is  allowed.  Fee  is  $6.00 
per  blind.  Shooting  hours  are  from 
1/2  hour  before  sunrise  to  1 1 :  30 
a.m.  Steel  shot  is  required:  12 
gauge  shells  with  steel  shot  may 
be  purchased  at  the  refuge. 

Savannah  National  Wildlife 

Refuge 
Route  1 
Hardeeville,  South  Carolina 

29927 
(803)  784-6757 

Savannah  Wildlife  Refuge  has  its 
main  office  in  South  Carolina,  but 
the  waterfowl  hunting  area  is  in 
Georgia.  Managed  hunts  occur 
during  each  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  the  season.  Appli- 
cants should  request  application 
form  for  the  hunts.  There  are  no 
blinds  as  such,  each  hunter  picks 
his  own  area.  Officials  stress  that 
the  hunting  area  is  subject  to  tides 
as  high  as  8  feet.  Hunters  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  area  may  find 
themselves  walking  out,  leaving 
boats/decoys,  etc.  behind.  Steel 
shot  required  but  not  sold  at 
refuge. 

State  Wildlife  Management  Areas: 
Altamaha  Waterfowl  Area 
Game  and  Fish  Division 
Game  Management  Section 
P.O.  Box  1676 
Brunswick,  Georgia  31520 
(912)  437-4569 

Managed  hunts  on  Wednesdays, 
Saturdays  and  last  day  of  season. 
Hunting  only  by  permit  which  is 
issued  after  written  application  is 
made  (send  check  or  money  order 
for  $5.00  with  application).  Hon- 
orary license  holders  should  send 
license  number  in  lieu  of  $5.00. 
Hunters  must  hunt  from  blinds  as 
assigned.  Hunting  hours  from  1/2 
hour  before  sunrise  until  noon. 
Hunters  limited  to  25  shells  or 
less.  Steel  shot  not  required.  Ap- 
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plicants  accepted  on  first  come 
basis.  Hunters  must  be  at  check 
station  no  later  than  5:15  a.m.  on 
morning  of  hunt. 

Fishing  Creek  Area 
Game  and  Fish  Division 
Route  2,  Box  138-A-2 
Thomson,  Georgia  30824 
(404)  595-4211 

Managed  waterfowl  impound- 
ments are  opened  for  hunting  on 
Saturdays  only  during  season.  This 
public  hunting  area  has  2,000 
acres  of  Corps  of  Engineers  land 
in  Lincoln  and  Wilkes  Counties  at 
junction  of  Fishing  and  Morries 
Creeks  on  Clark  Hill  Reservoir. 
Good  waterfowl  hunting  in  beaver 
ponds.  No  permit  or  steel  shot 
required. 

Grand  Bay  Area 
Game  and  Fish  Division 


Route  1 

Fitzgerald,  Georgia  31750 
(912)  437-4569 

Managed  waterfowl  hunting  Satur- 
days only  during  season  in  Com- 
partment A.  No  permit  or  steel 
shot  required.  This  area  has  9,000 
acres  of  national  forest  lands  in 
Lowndes  and  Lanier  Counties. 
Flat  pinelands,  dense  palmetto, 
and  hardwood  creek/swamp  bot- 
toms. 

Lake  Seminole  Waterfowl  Public 

Hunting  Area 
Game  and  Fish  Division 
2024  Newton  Road 
Albany,  Georgia  31705 
(912)  439-4254 

Lake  Seminole  Waterfowl  Area 
has  5,000  acres  of  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  shoreline  and  islands 
scattered   around  edges  of  Lake 


Seminole.  Good  duck  hunting.  No 
permit  or  steel  shot  required.  No 
hunting  allowed  within  marked 
boundaries  of  630  acres  of  refuge 
at  fork  of  Spring  Creek  and  Flint 
River.  Open  during  season. 

West  Point  Wildlife  Management 

Area 
Game  and  Fish  Division 
Route  3,  Box  7A 
Fort  Valley,  Georgia  31030 
(912)  825-6354 

Waterfowl  hunting  allowed  only 
on  Saturdays  within  period  of  De- 
cember 18-January  15,  during  the 
season.  West  Point  WMA  has 
6,200  acres  of  hardwoods,  pines 
and  cutover  areas.  No  permit  or 
steel  shot  required.  It  is  adjacent 
to  West  Point  Corps  of  Engineers 
Reservoir  in  Heard  and  Troup 
Counties. 
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Stars  out  of  Stripers 


By  Rebecca  N.  Marshall 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


The  striped  bass,  or  rockfish,  is  a  perennial  favorite 
of  coastal  fishermen.  From  Savannah  to  St.  Marys,  this 
fish  has  often  frustrated — and  sometimes  rewarded — 
the  most  able  anglers. 

Now,  rockfishing  is  no  longer  restricted  to  the 
coastal  river  systems.  The  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  has  established  a  program  to  produce  and 
stock  young  stripers  in  freshwater  reservoirs  around  the 
state.  So  Georgia  fishermen  far  from  coastal  rivers  and 
estuaries  can  take  advantage  of  their  chance  to  tangle 
with  a  fighting  striper. 

The  Richmond  Hill  Fish  Hatchery,  near  Savannah, 
houses  Georgia's  striped  bass  research,  production,  and 
stocking  program.  Biologists  headquartered  here  study 
the  state's  striper  populations  to  determine  how  and 
where  they  can  most  successfully  stock  these  fish. 

The  discovery  which  led  to  the  Georgia  program 
happened  outside  this  state,  though.  When  the  Santee- 
Cooper  Reservoir  was  created  in  1 94 1 ,  stripers  were 
trapped  upstream  in  a  South  Carolina  river.  The  fish 
thrived  in  the  freshwater  environment,  and  many  people 
began  to  wonder  if  they  had  always  lived  only  in  the 
river.  And,  if  so,  if  the  same  might  be  true  elsewhere 
in  the  Southeast. 

The  stripers'  natural  range  extends  from  Canada 
down  to  northern  Florida,  and  from  western  Florida  to 
Louisiana.  Over  much  of  this  area,  the  fish  are 
anadromous.  That  is,  they  spend  most  of  their  lives  in 
saltwater  but,  like  salmon,  go  upriver  to  spawn  in 
freshwater. 

In  Georgia,  however,  as  in  South  Carolina,  striped 
bass  appear  to  live  entirely  in  a  freshwater  environment. 
They  stay  in  coastal  river  systems  and  never  go  into 
the  ocean  itself.  In  the  spring  they  spawn  in  the  upper 
tidal  zone,  and  after  spawning,  continue  upstream  on  a 
feeding  run.  Then,  they  head  back  downstream  and  by 
autumn  return  to  the  estuaries. 

And  from  these  estuarine  areas,  biologists  collect 
stripers  for  the  stocking  program. 

The  process  begins  on  the  Savannah  River,  where 
they  gather  striped  bass  by  electro-fishing.  An  electric 
current  delivered  into  the  water  temporarily  stuns  the 
fish.  They  immediately  float  to  the  surface  and  are 
picked  up.  This  generally  doesn't  harm  the  fish,  since 
they  can  stay  out  for  several  minutes  with  no  ill  effects. 

When  the  fish  are  collected,  biologists  first  determine 
their  sex.  They  then  transport  the  fish  to  the  hatchery, 
where  they  work  primarily  with  the  gravid,  or 
egg-bearing,  females. 

Biologists  check  the  eggs  before  they  are  released,  to 
determine  if  they  are  ready  to  be  fertilized.  If  they 
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haven't  yet  reached  this  stage,  hormones  are  injected  to 
speed  up  ovulation.  With  these  hormones,  biologists  can 
do  in  two  days  what  may  take  as  long  as  three  weeks 
in  nature. 

Since  the  brood  fish  isn't  in  her  natural  environment, 
she  has  to  be  helped  along.  When  her  eggs  are  fully 
ripe  and  ready  to  be  passed,  biologists  numb  her  by 
spraying  an  anesthetic  on  her  gills.  They  then  strip  the 
eggs,  or  force  them  out  of  her. 

Once  the  hatchery  workers  have  finished  with  the 
brood  fish,  they  make  every  effort  to  return  her  to  the 
river,  so  she  can  live  naturally  and  spawn  again. 

As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  removed  from  the  female, 
biologists  mix  in  milt  from  the  males.  These  two 
procedures  must  be  performed  almost  simultaneously, 
to  insure  a  high  degree  of  fertilization. 

The  fertilized  eggs  are  put  into  glass  jars  in  which 
water  runs  slowly  but  constantly,  keeping  the  eggs  afloat 
and  maintaining  a  steady  water  temperature.  Biologists 
monitor  the  jars  continuously,  so  that  any  potential 
damage  will  be  prevented.  For  example,  if  the 
temperature  changes,  even  very  slightly,  these  fragile 
containers  of  life  may  die. 

The  embryos  begin  developing  within  two  hours.  The 
transparent,  pale  green  eggs  begin  to  divide  and  take 
on  form,  although  for  several  days  there's  little 
resemblance  to  the  fish  they  will  grow  to  be. 

Shortly  after  hatching,  the  fry  swim  from  the  jars 
into  an  aquarium,  where  they  develop  quite  rapidly. 
They  change  almost  continuously,  and  as  they  grow,  they 
absorb  the  yolk  sac.  It  nourishes  them  for  about  five 
days,  until  their  digestive  tract  is  fully  developed.  Then 
the  fry  are  ready  to  begin  feeding  on  tiny  brine  shrimp. 


~ 1 — 


Small  stripers  are  voracious,  even  at  this  early  stage, 
and  eat  every  three  to  four  hours. 

The  next  move  for  the  young  fish  is  to  one  of  the 
hatchery  rearing  ponds.  But  they  aren't  just  tossed  out 
of  the  calm,  sheltered  aquarium  environment.  The 
biologists  give  them  a  chance  to  adjust  to  their  new 
home  by  tempering  the  aquarium  water  for  at  least  one 
hour  before  they  release  the  fry.  That  is,  they  gently  mix 
pond  water  with  the  water  containing  the  young  stripers. 
The  temperatures  equalize,  so  that  when  the  fry  swim 
into  the  pond,  the  shock  of  transfer  isn't  very  great. 

The  ponds  are  monitored  daily  for  changes — 
however  slight — in  temperature,  oxygen  content, 
pH  balance,  and  many  other  elements  vital  to  the 
survival  of  the  young  fish.  Since  100,000  fry  inhabit  just 


A  number  of  Georgia  reservoirs,  from  mountain  lakes 
to  those  in  south  Georgia,  now  have  striped  bass  as  part 
of  their  population.  But,  like  the  fish  that  naturally 
inhabit  the  waters,  stripers  appear  in  varying  numbers 
in  each  lake.  Different  reservoirs  are  stocked  at  different 
levels,  so  the  striped  bass  don't  invade  a  niche  where 
other  fish  are  already  established. 

Stripers  aren't  the  only  fish  in  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  stocking  program,  though.  Female 
striped  bass  have  been  crossed  with  male  white  bass  to 
produce  a  hybrid.  This  fish  is  being  placed  in  Georgia 
reservoirs.  And  although  these  hybrids  currently  are 
being  evaluated  from  a  biological  and  economic 
standpoint,  they  have  some  definite  advantages.  They 
are  hardier  and  can  better  survive  the  transfer  from  a 


one  acre  of  a  pond,  even  a  small  problem  could  kill 
thousands  of  them. 

The  young  fish  live  in  these  ponds  for  30  to  45  days, 
until  early  summer,  when  the  ponds  are  drained.  Most 
of  the  fingerlings,  by  now  about  two  inches  long,  are 
ready  for  stocking  in  reservoirs  around  the  state. 

Aside  from  their  sport  value,  striped  bass  make  a 
very  important  contribution  to  the  environment  of  the 
reservoirs.  Rough  fish,  that  is,  those  that  man  does  not 
eat,  have  become  over-abundant  in  many  lakes.  Stripers 
are  predators,  and  they  feed  on  these  fish  that  are  using 
more  than  their  share  of  space  and  food.  By  keeping 
species  like  the  gizzard  and  threadfin  shad  at  an 
acceptable  level,  rockfish  help  make  way  for  other, 
more  popular  game  fish. 


Striped  bass  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the 
hatchery.  Every  effort  is  made  to  return  them  to  the  wild 
after  the  eggs  have  been  stripped. 

hatchery  home  to  a  large  body  of  water.  They  eat  a 
variety  of  the  forage  fish  in  reservoirs.  Their  initial 
growth  rate  is  faster  than  that  of  stripers,  although  they 
don't  get  as  big  as  the  largest  striped  bass.  But  they  take 
a  hook  more  readily,  which  helps  make  up  for  their 
smaller  size. 

Thousands  of  striped  bass,  stocked  in  reservoirs 
throughout  the  state,  are  thriving  in  their  new  homes. 
And  the  lakes  are  flourishing,  too.  The  two  have  proved 
compatible,  so  it  looks  like  stripers  are  in  the  lakes — 
to  stay.  ® 
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The  New  Masters 


Bending  her  aching  back  over  the  cen- 
tury-old loom,  she  reaches  and  pulls, 
reaches  and  pulls,  turning  brightly  colored 
home-spun  threads  into  a  masterpiece.  An 
elderly  neighbor,  "a  real  master,"  she 
says,  showed  her  how  to  comb  the  wool, 
spin  it  into  threads,  even  taught  her  how 
to  dye  the  threads  with  plant  juices.  So 
this  is  a  masterpiece,  her  masterpiece. 
Her  face  glows  with  pride. 

Clang,  clunk,  clang,  clang.  Heat  and 
noise  fill  the  dimly  lit  shop  where  the 
young  blacksmith  hammers,  forges  and 
grinds  metal  nothings  into  somethings. 
Still  a  novice,  she  talks  of  her  grandfather 
whom  she  vaguely  remembers.  "He  was 
a  blacksmith,  too,  and  a  darn  good  one. 
Made  those  andirons  over  there.  But  later 
on  he  couldn't  make  enough  to  support  a 
wife  and  eight  kids,  so  he  went  to  work 
in  a  factory  in  town.  Died  a  few  years 
later  .  .  ."  She  reasons  she's  picking  up 
where  her  grandfather  left  off. 

All  over  Georgia  such  masters,  the  new 
masters,  revive  lost  lifestyles.  Like  the 
weaver  and  the  blacksmith,  all  have  a 
special  feeling  about  their  craft.  It  isn't 
just  work.   It's  their  life. 

They're  a  new  breed  of  folk,  these  new 
masters.  One  look  at  their  intent  yet  se- 
rene faces  and  careful  hands  tells  their 
story. 

The  new  craftsmen  have  brought  back 
old-time  ways  of  'smithing  and  weaving 
and  other  crafts  which  were  once  back- 
bones of  Georgia's  rural-based  economy. 
But  times  changed,  and  these  occupations 
just  weren't  profitable  anymore.  Profit- 
able. So  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers turned  to  machines  as  their  an- 
swer to  poverty.  Factories  flourished  and 
times  got  better.  But  there  remained  an 
emptiness  .  .  . 

Now  the  cycle  is  reversing.  Some  have 
found  that  money  just  can't  buy  every- 
thing. Some  are  returning  to  the  crafts 
of  old. 

The  new  masters  have  found  that  feel- 
ing of  self-worth.  And  they've  done  us 
all  a  favor,  too.  They've  saved  a  bit  of 
our  precious  heritage,  revived  something 
of  a  culture  that  was  almost  lost.  §•• 
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Skidaway  Style  Teaching... 

Lets  Nature  Speak  for  Itself 


By  Jingle  Davis 
Photography  by  the  Author 
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"I  am  Monster  Sam,"  said  Sam  Katziff  to  a  group  of 
high  school  science  students  who  were  boarding  the 
research  boat  at  the  University  of  Georgia's  Marine 
Resources  Extension  Center  on  Skidaway  Island  near 
Savannah.  "I  am  captain  of  this  vessel  and  I  expect  my 
orders  to  be  followed." 

Sam  frowned  fiercely,  but  his  Captain  Bligh  routine 
was  received  with  nonchalant  silence  (and  a  few  secre- 
tive grins)  by  the  students,  who  wiggled  like  contortion- 
ists as  they  strapped  on  bright  orange  life  jackets. 

The  students,  who  arrived  the  night  before,  had  al- 
ready met  the  unique  style  of  teaching  featured  by  the 
Skidaway  staff.  As  the  Center's  irrepressible  director. 
Will  Hon,  explains.  "You  have  to  employ  unusual  teach- 
ing methods  when  you're  trying  to  cram  a  year's  worth 
of  oceanography  into  a  single  day's  crash  course." 

With  minimal  shoving  and  nudging,  everyone  found  a 
place  to  sit  on  the  boat.  Some  perched  on  the  rectangular 
storage  lockers  which  double  as  benches;  some  lounged 
on  the  deck,  leaning  back  against  the  wire  mesh  barrier 


which  runs  around  the  deck  and  keeps  people  from 
falling  overboard. 

The  Center's  boat  is  a  beamy,  barge-type  craft,  rid- 
ing high  on  pontoons  and  powered  by  twin  outboards. 
It  is  ideal  for  large-group  trips.  Obviously,  the  boat  isn't 
an  ocean-going  vessel,  but  as  Will  explained,  you  don't 
need  to  go  miles  offshore  to  study  oceanography. 

"Probably  inshore  research  vessels  are  more  pertinent 
to  the  study  of  oceanography  than  those  big,  fancy 
ships,"  he  said.  "A  huge  percentage  of  all  salt  water  ani- 
mals spend  their  lives  in  the  waters  close  to  shore.  By 
comparison,  the  open  sea  is  a  desert." 

Will  wanted  the  students  to  have  a  first-hand  look  at 
the  variety  of  marine  life  abundant  in  Georgia's  coastal 
waters.  But  as  he'd  told  the  students  during  a  lecture 
session  earlier  that  morning,  "Since  the  water  there  isn't 
clear,  we  can't  go  down  and  observe  marine  life  in  its 
natural  habitat.  So,  we'll  go  out  and  drag  up  a  chunk  of 
life." 

As  Sam  guided  the  boat  through  a  winding  marsh 
creek  near  Wilmington  River,  his  co-instructor  Terry 
Chesnut  took  over  the  educational  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

"We're  going  to  make  a  few  drags  with  the  otter 
trawl,"  he  shouted  above  the  engine  noise,  indicating  a 
pile  of  net  which  slumped  in  a  gray  heap  on  the  stern 
deck.  "We'll  drag  for  a  few  minutes,  then  bring  in  the 
net  and  see  what  we've  got." 

Ten  minutes  later  it  was  time  to  haul  in.  Terry  oper- 
ated the  winch  as  Sam  idled  the  engines.  The  students 
craned  their  necks  as  the  dripping  net  rose  out  of  the 
water,  its  lower  part  bulging  with  a  grab  bag  of  marine 
organisms. 

Terry  carried  the  net  to  the  broad  foredeck,  where 
everyone  would  have  a  better  view,  and  untied  the  net's 
purse  strings. 

A  damp  pile  of  kicking,  flopping,  snapping  sea  life 
cascaded  on  deck.  There  were  blue  crabs,  starfish, 
flounder,  tongue  sole,  jellyfish,  seaweed,  squid,  shrimp. 
The  crabs  scuttled  around  madly,  claws  poised  for 
pinching,  and  the  students  sitting  on  deck  prudently 
backed  away.  Terry  pawed  bare-handed  through  the 
pile,  selecting  samples  of  each  species  to  show  the  group. 
He  pointed  out  the  catfish's  dangerous  barbs;  the  sting- 
ing tentacles  of  the  jellyfish;  the  strange,  migrating  eyes 
of  the  flounder. 

"This  is  your  distant  cousin."  he  told  the  students, 
holding  up  a  shimmering  blob  of  glup  called  a  ctcno- 
phore. 

By  this  time,  the  students  were  wholeheartedly  into 
Terry's  lecture,  interrupting  frequently  with  questions  or 
comments.  Many  reached  out  and  handled  starfish  or 
soft  shelled  crabs  or  diamondback  terrapins. 

After  each  creature  was  examined  and  explained  and 
relegated  to  a  bucket  for  later  study,  Terry  dropped  the 
net  overboard  again.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  new  chunk  of 
life  was  dumped  on  deck. 

There  were  protests  when  Sam  announced  it  was  time 
to  head  for  the  Center  for  lunch.  But  the  wind  had  come 
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up  and  the  water  was  choppy,  so  Sam  held  his  course 
for  the  dock.  "After  lunch,  we'll  have  a  talk  and  film  at 
the  Center,  then  you're  going  on  a  scavenger  hunt,"  Sam 
said. 

John  Kunze,  the  Center's  assistant  director  and  man- 
ager of  the  dorms  and  kitchen,  had  a  hot  lunch  waiting 
in  the  spacious  cafeteria  dining  hall.  Kunze  is  a  bluff, 
outgoing  Scotsman  who  never  appears  in  public  with- 
out his  tarn  o'shanter.  He  has  his  own  method  of  dealing 
with  youngsters,  based  on  gruff  teasing  and  orders 
shouted  in  a  deep,  booming  voice.  The  students  pretend 
to  cower  in  terror  whenever  Kunze  is  around,  but  as  with 
Captain  Sam,  they  seem  to  know  the  staff  members  are 
all  on  their  side. 

The  man  apparently  responsible  for  Skidaway  Center's 
special  style  is  Will  Hon,  whom  one  imaginative  student 
described  as  a  "large  leprechaun."  As  Will  launches  en- 
thusiastically into  a  talk,  accompanying  himself  with 
lightning-fast — and  extraordinarily  competent — sketches 
on  a  large  drawing  board,  the  student's  description  is 
apt. 

He  somehow  manages  the  difficult  task  of  pulling  to- 
gether all  the  varied  research  programs,  advisory  ser- 
vices and  educational  activities  offered  by  the  Center,  a 
branch  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  a  part  of  the 
federal  Sea  Grant  program.  Almost  every  weekend  the 
dorm  is  packed  with  students,  teachers,  conservation 
club  members.  Area  school  children  arc  frequent  day 
visitors  to  the  facility,  and  though  the  Center's  location 
is  fairly  remote,  hoards  of  tourists  somehow  find  their 
way  out  to  the  island  for  a  tour. 

The  Center's  modern  buildings,  on  a  670-acre  wooded 
tract  overlooking  the  Wilmington  River  and  Chatham 
County  marshes,  share  the  property  with  the  Skidaway 
Institute  of  Oceanography  next  door.  The  main  Center 


building  houses  laboratories,  offices,  conference  rooms 
and  the  popular  exhibit  room,  where  sea  life  of  the 
Georgia  coast  is  displayed  in  giant  salt  water  aquariums. 

After  lunch,  the  students  gathered  in  the  conference 
room  for  a  movie  and  brief  talks  by  Terry  before  going 
on  the  promised  scavenger  hunt. 

"This  time,  we're  taking  you  out  in  the  marsh,"  Terry 
said.  "You'll  divide  up  into  four  groups,  and  we'll  give 
you  half  an  hour  to  collect  all  the  marsh  specimens  on 
your  group's  list.  The  group  that  gets  the  most  right  will 
win  the  scavenger  hunt." 

His  instructions  aroused  fiercely  competitive  feelings 
among  the  students  as  they  started  plotting  with  their 
individual  group  members  how  to  win  the  hunt.  Two 
brothers,  placed  in  different  groups,  immediately  forgot 
brotherly  love  and  each  vowed  to  outdo  the  other. 

By  the  time  the  students  reached  the  marsh  collection 
site,  team  spirit  had  reached  fever  pitch.  The  kids  spread 
out  over  the  marsh,  pouncing  on  astonished  fiddler 
crabs,  snatching  up  snails,  grabbing  handfuls  of  marsh 
soil  and  samples  of  marsh  plants.  Never  have  novices  to 
a  marsh  ignored  stinging  sand  gnats,  sticky  mud  and 
sweltering  sunshine  so  completely  to  collect  so  much  so 
quickly. 

Terry  and  Will  instructed  the  kids  to  construct  a 
model  of  a  marsh  with  the  specimens  they'd  found,  tell- 
ing them  to  put  the  plants  and  animals  in  the  appropriate 
zones — grasshoppers  and  oxeye  daisies,  for  example,  in 
the  zone  closest  to  high  ground;  Spartina  grass  in  the 
zone  nearer  the  water. 

"This  darn  crab  won't  cooperate,"  one  student  wailed 
as  he  tried  to  set  up  his  group's  model.  "He  keeps  crawl- 
ing out  of  the  right  zone.  Stupid  crab — don't  you  know 
you  belong  in  the  high  marsh  and  not  down  there  in  the 
low  marsh?" 
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During  the  hunt,  Will  often  called  the  kids  over  to  see 
unusual  specimens  which  his  trained  eyes  seemed  to  spot 
with  a  casual  glance.  Hearing  a  clapper  rail  chattering  in 
the  dense  Spartina  near  the  river,  Will  clapped  his  hands 
loudly  in  an  attempt  to  Hush  the  bird.  The  rail's  response 
was  a  loud,  raucous  squawk.  Will  smiled  and  shrugged. 
"Guess  she's  giving  me  the  Bronx  cheer,"  he  mused. 

After  the  hunt  (winners  would  be  announced  after 
dinner,  Terry  said),  the  group  returned  to  the  Center, 
carrying  buckets  of  marsh  life.  Lab  work  was  on  the 
evening  schedule,  and  the  kids  would  have  a  chance  to 
examine  the  things  they'd  collected  on  the  boat  trip  and 
scavenger  hunt. 

Although  the  day  started  early  and  was  packed  with 
excitement,  nobody  was  too  tired  to  make  it  to  the  lab. 
Will  set  up  disectoscopes  and  microscopes,  and,  show- 
ing no  signs  of  squeamishness,  the  students  seized  scal- 
pels and  began  to  eviscerate  sting  rays,  squid  and  fish. 
After  dark.  Will  led  a  small  group  down  to  the  dock  to 
lower  a  plankton  net,  and  soon  everyone  was  discover- 
ing the  world  of  miniature  creatures  which  populate  a 
single  drop  of  sea  water. 

"Hey,  I've  got  a  hairy  paramecium  here — or  maybe 
he's  a  copepod,"  somebody  shouted. 

"This  one  looks  like  the  monster  that  ate  Chicago," 
another  called,  referring  to  a  fierce  creature  smaller  than 
a  pinpoint. 

Will  moved  from  one  microscope  to  the  next,  sharing 
the  students'  enthusiasm  for  each  discovery  as  though 
he,  too,  were  seeing  the  tiny  creatures  for  the  first  time. 

It  was  after  ten  o'clock  when  Will  finally  called  a  halt, 
and  though  most  of  the  students'  eyelids  were  drooping 
with  fatigue,  they  protested  that  they  were  good  for 
another  few  hours,  at  least.  Reluctantly  they  trooped 
back  to  the  dorms  and  to  bed.  Most  would  be  on  the 


Students  quickly  discover  that  there's  more  to  the  marsh 
than  meets  the  eye.  Right:  Crabs,  small  fish  and  sessile 
bottom-dwellers  overcome  the  stand-offish  attitude 
of  students. 


road  for  Atlanta  and  Athens  early  the  next  morning. 
Their  Skidaway  weekend  was  over. 

Certainly  the  day  hadn't  taught  them  everything  there 
is  to  know  about  oceanography  and  the  coastal  environ- 
ment. But  because  of  the  Center  staff's  enthusiastic 
methods  of  teaching,  the  students  were  totally  turned  on 
to  the  subject.  Now,  when  they  read  about  a  coastal 
river,  they'll  probably  remember  snapping  blue  crabs  on 
the  deck  of  the  Center's  boat.  When  they  study  marshes 
in  school,  they'll  hear  a  clapper  rail  give  a  Bronx  cheer. 
Each  student  left  Skidaway  with  good  memories  and 
with  a  good  starting  place  for  future  studies  of  the  coast. 

The  Skidaway  Marine  Resources  Extension  Center 
serves  many  people  in  many  ways.  Teaching  young  peo- 
ple the  joy  of  learning  is  undoubtedly  one  of  its  most 
outstanding  accomplishments.  &■ 
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Making  predictions  about  the  rela- 
tive abundance  of  small  game  is  a 
risky  undertaking.  For  the  most  part, 
those  creatures  classified  as  small 
game  (anything  not  a  deer  or  turkey) 
are  very  localized  animals,  and  condi- 
tions which  affect  the  small  game 
populations  may  vary  from  one  locale 
to  another.  Weather  conditions  may 
favor  a  given  species  in  one  area 
while  decimating  that  same  species 
in  another. 

Above  all  else,  the  quality  of  habi- 
tat for  a  certain  species  is  the  key  to 
the  population.  This  factor  varies 
from  species  to  species  with  one  type 
of  habitat  producing  some  species 
better  than  others. 

Generally  areas  which  have  pro- 
duced well  should  continue  to  do  so 
unless  a  change  of  conditions  has 
occurred.  If  that  has  happened,  all 
bets  are  off. 

Therefore  weather,  habitat  and 
former  productivity  of  an  area  must 
all  be  considered  in  formulating  a 
small  game  forecast,  with  the  best 
guess  being  made  from  whatever  data 
is  available.  Subjective  predictions 
are  made  about  the  various  species  in 
differing  regions  of  the  state  based 
on  observation  and  general  knowl- 
edge of  habitat  and  past  weather 
conditions. 
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Bobcat  seem  to  be  numerous 
statewide,  but  the  average  hunter  will 
seldom  see  one  unless  he  is  actually 
hunting  bobcats.  They  are  nocturnal, 
and  the  most  productive  hunting 
methods  involve  either  a  varmint  call 
or  a  pack  of  hounds  trained  for  bob- 
cat. Either  technique  demands  a  per- 
missive landowner  and  a  clear  under- 
standing with  the  local  conservation 
ranger. 

Fox  hunting  is  essentially  the  same 
as  bobcat  hunting  in  terms  of  hunting 
methods  and  relative  abundance.  The 
same  cautions  about  trespass  are  also 
in  order. 

Grouse  are  in  Georgia  more  or  less 
because  of  an  accident  called  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains.  They  are  a 
northern  species  and  are  found  only 
in  the  mountains  where  higher  eleva- 
tion makes  possible  a  duplication  of 
northern  climate.  This  year's  reports 
indicate  good  reproduction  of  young 
birds,  but  grouse  hunting  is  unpre- 
dictable and  only  the  season  will  tell. 

Opossum  is  another  nocturnal 
creature  whose  population  is  doing 
well  statewide.  A  good  possum  dog 
will  produce  anywhere  in  rural  Geor- 
gia. 

Quail  are  the  state's  premier  game- 
bird  and  draw  more  publicized  atten- 
tion than  all  other  small  game  species 


put  together.  It  is  no  secret  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  state  population  of  this 
bird  is  on  the  decline.  This  decline 
will  probably  continue  as  more  and 
more  of  the  inefficient  farming  prac- 
tices of  yesteryear  are  replaced  by 
suburban  sprawl  and  large-scale 
clean  farming  for  grain  and  timber. 

Despite  these  trends,  this  year 
looks  favorable  for  quail.  The  dry 
summer  was  good  for  rearing  young 
quail,  so  this  year  should  be  better 
than  last  in  most  areas.  North  Geor- 
gia quail  hunting  is  mediocre  at  best, 
while  Middle  Georgia  provides  good 
shooting  in  agricultural  areas.  In  the 
classic  quail  country  of  South  Geor- 
gia finding  a  place  to  hunt  will  be  the 
main  difficulty,  since  populations  are 
reported  to  be  good. 

Rabbit,  like  quail,  are  much  more 
numerous  in  Middle  and  South  Geor- 
gia where  they  are  almost  a  pest. 
North  Georgia  is  still  poor  for  rabbit 


hunting  although  this  year  looks  bet- 
ter than  last. 

Raccoon,  like  possum,  are  where 
your  dogs  tree  them.  In  North  Geor- 
gia the  population  is  fair;  in  South 
Georgia  it  is  excellent. 

Squirrel  are  one  of  the  localized 
species  that  depend  on  a  very  specific 
habitat — they  are  found  primarily  in 
hardwood  timber.  In  North  Georgia 
where  large  hardwood  stands  are 
common,  the  squirrel  population  is 
good  but  spread  out.  In  Middle  and 
South  Georgia  where  pines  are  re- 
placing hardwoods,  squirrel  popula- 
tions are  concentrated  on  the  creeks 
and  drains  where  hardwoods  remain. 

Due  to  the  past  summer's  dry 
weather  most  species  of  small  game 
look  better  than  usual  this  year.  But 
the  improvement  will  not  be  drastic, 
since  quality  of  habitat  is  by  far  the 
most  important  factor  in  determining 
the  relative  abundance  of  small  game. 


{Jjouw'hite   sltiail 
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Big  Deer  Contest  1975-76 


The  Georgia  Big  Deer  Contest  is  jointly  spon- 
sored by  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  the  Geor- 
gia Wildlife  Federation.  Judging  takes  place 
after  June  1  each  year  to  evaluate  the  deer 
trophies  taken  in  Georgia  during  the  previous 
hunting  season.  Winners  are  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  antler  size  in  two  categories,  Typical  Rack 
and  Nontypical  Rack. 

All  racks  are  measured  by  wildlife  biologists 
of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  using  the  Boone 
and  Crockett  system  of  measurement.  Any 
hunter  who  kills  a  buck  with  an  unusually  large 
rack  should  take  it  to  the  nearest  Game  Man- 
agement Regional  Field  Office  for  measurement 
after  the  antlers  have  air-dried  for  60  days.  The 
Boone  and  Crockett  system  allows  for  the  mea- 

RULES 


surement  of  all  dimensions  of  the  rack  and  con- 
verts these  dimensions  to  a  point  scale.  It  DOES 
NOT  refer  to  the  number  of  antler  points  or  pro- 
jections on  the  rack. 

Winners  of  the  contest  will  attend  the  Geor- 
gia Wildlife  Federation's  annual  meeting  where 
they  will  be  awarded  prizes  as  part  of  the  Fed- 
eration Awards  program.  Each  entrant  in  the 
contest  will  receive  a  Master  Hunter  Certificate 
noting  the  hunter's  name,  date  and  place  of 
kill,  and  final  score  of  antlers. 

The  following  is  an  updated  listing  of  the 
rules  for  the  Big  Deer  Contest  which  apply  to 
the  1975-76  contest,  and  the  official  measuring 
stations  of  the  contest.  It  is  advised  that  all 
entrants  call  for  an  appointment  to  measure 
their  trophies. 


i. 


Minimum  qualifying  sizes:  typical  rack— 150  pts.;  nontypical  rack— 175  pts. 
Measurements  to  be  taken  by  a  verifying  official  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
measurement  system. 

2.  Any  hunter  is  eligible  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  an  affili- 
ated club  of  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  or  a  subscriber  to  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  magazine.  Hunters  need  not  be  residents  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to 
enter,  but  only  deer  taken  in  the  State  of  Georgia  by  legal  means  and  in 
conformity  with  all  state  and  federal  game  laws  and  regulations  may  be 
entered. 

3.  Only  deer  killed  during  the  current  season  will  be  considered  for  the  contest 
prizes. 

4.  Deer  killed  with  a  bow  and  arrow  are  also  eligible,  provided  they  meet  mini- 
mum requirements.  Indicate  that  archery  equipment  was  used,  rather  than  a 
rifle  or  shotgun. 

5.  PHOTOGRAPH:  A  clear  photograph  is  desirable  if  it's  one  that  can  be  kept  by 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine.  Please  do  NOT  send  a  photograph  that  you 
want  returned.  All  photographs  and  entry  forms  become  the  property  of 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine.  Please  identify  all  pictures  by  putting  your  name 
on  the  back. 

6.  The  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  and  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  reserve 
the  right  to  re-measure  any  trophy  rack  entered,  to  interview  witnesses  of  kill 
date,  and  to  refuse  any  questionable  application. 

7.  Before  the  affidavit  can  be  accepted,  the  truth  of  the  statements  must  be  at- 
tested to  before  a  qualified  officer  such  as  the  notary  public,  justice  of  the  peace, 
sheriff,  municipal  clerk,  postmaster,  member  of  the  state  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  conservation  ranger,  etc. 

8.  There  is  no  entry  fee  for  the  contest. 

9.  Split  or  repaired  skulls  will  not  be  acceptable. 

10.  Antlers  may  not  show  removed  or  repaired  points. 

11.  All   antlers  must  air  dry  for  60  days   before    measurements   can   be   taken.    Each 
applicant  must  present  to  the  measurer  an  affidavit  noting  date  of  kill. 

Address  all  correspondence  regarding  these  awards  to:  Big  Deer  Contest, 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine,  270  Washington  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30334.  Deadline  for  entries  is  June  1,  1976. 


12. 


VERIFYING  OFFICIALS 

NORTHWEST 

William  C  Collins 

Game  Management  Regional  Headquarters 

Route  1 

Armuchee,  Georgia 

(404)  295-6041 

NORTHEAST 

Hubert  Handy 

Route  2 

Gainesville,  Georgia  30501 

(404)  532-5303 

EAST  CENTRAL 

Dan  Marshall 

Rt.  2,  Box  138-A-2 

Thomson,  Georgia  30824 

(404)595-4211 

CENTRAL 

Richard  Whittington 

Route  3,  Box  7A 

Ft.  Valley,  Georgia  31030 

(912)825-6354 

SOUTH  CENTRAL 

Frank  Parrish 

Route  1 

Fitzgerald,  Georgia  31750 

(912)  423-2988 

SOUTHWEST 

Oscar  Dewberry 

P.O.  Box  911 

Bainbridge,  Georgia  31717 

(912)439-4254 

COASTAL 

C  V.  Waters 

Sapelo  Island,  Georgia  31327 

(912)  485-2251 
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1975/76  CONTEST  WINNERS 


TYPICAL   RACK:  NONTYPICAL   RACK: 

Robert  L.   Brown,  Lafayette,  Georgia,   164  5/8   pts.  A.    H.   Griffin,   Tunnel    Hill,    Georgia,    202    6'8    pts. 

taken  on  November  28,   1975  in  Greene  County.  taken  on  December  12,  1976  on  Coosawattee  WMA. 


CONTEST  ENTRANTS 

NOTE:  The  following  individuals  entered  racks  taken  in  the  1975  season  which 
scored  above  the  minimum  qualifying  score  of  150  pts.  for  typical  racks,  and 
above  175  pts.  for  nontypical  racks.  They  will  receive  a  Master  Hunter's  Cer- 
tificate from  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  and  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. 


TYPICAL: 

Harry  T.  Hunter,  Moreland-159  1/8  pts.,  Nov.  22, 

1975,  Coweta  County 
Thomas  L.  Rodgers,  Fitzgerald— 1  57  6/8  pts.,  Nov.  8, 

1975,  Ben  Hill  County 
Howard  Stephens,  Calhoun— 1 53  5/8  pts.,  Nov.  1 975, 

Cohutta  WMA 
Wayne  David,  Royston-151  3/8  pts.,  Nov.  19,  1975, 

Madison  County 
Richard  A.  Green,  Montrose-151  pts.,  Oct.  18,  1975, 

Wilkinson  County 
Dennis  E.  Graves,   Norcross— 150  7/8   pts.,   Nov.  4, 

1975,  Putnam  County 
David  Pitts,  LaGrange— 150  7/8  pts.,  Troup  County 
NONTYPICAL: 

Edward  D.  White,  Macon-180  pts.,   Nov.   4,   1975, 

Jones  County 

STATE  RECORDS 

TYPICAL   RACK: 

184  pts.,  Gene  Almand,  Riverdale,  Newton  County, 

November  16,  1966. 
NONTYPICAL  RACK: 

240  5/8  pts.,  John  L.  Hatton,  Macon,  Monroe  County, 

November  16,  1973. 
WEIGHT: 

355  lbs.  (dressed  weight),  Boyd  Jones,  Tallahassee, 

Florida,  taken   in  Worth   County  on   November   11, 

1972. 
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R.K.Fansler... 

A 

Service 
Professional 


By  Bill  Hammack 


The 'Midwestern  farm  youth,  born 
in  Missouri  in  1916,  was  living  on 
his  family's  farm  in  Illinois  when  he 
finished  high  school  in  1934.  Left 
home  and  went  to  work  in  Kansas  to 
make  his  fortune.  Worked  for  his 
uncle  who  was  mayor  of  Garden  City 
and  owned  a  big  tire  dealership.  A 
dust  storm  blew  through  in  1935, 
and  soon  after  the  young  man  blew 
out  of  town  too.  It  was  wintertime, 
cold  and  raw.  He  planned  to  go  to 
Miami  where  it  would  be  nice  and 
warm  and  where  he  could  get  him- 
self a  job.  Instead,  he  got  a  free  ride 
to  Great  Falls,  Montana,  worked  as 
a  short  order  cook  in  a  lunch  counter, 
handling  the  breakfast  trade,  slinging 
pancakes,  using  up  five  or  six  gallons 
of  batter  every  morning.  Then  started 
selling  sewing  machines.  Strictly  on 
commission.  Started  thinking  about 
his  father's  cousin,  who  was  head  of 
the  mathematics  department  at  the 
University  of  the  Philippines  and 
had  encouraged  the  young  man  to 
come  out.  Started  to  entertain  dreams 
of  making  his  fortune  in  the  gold 


mines  in  the  northern  Philippine 
provinces.  There  was,  however,  a 
hitch.  He  didn't  have  any  money  to 
buy  a  boat  ticket.  So  he  joined  the 
U.  S.  Army.  He  was  offered  an  Air 
Corps  job  in  Hawaii  or  a  berth  with 
the  Coast  Artillery  in  the  Philippines. 
He  took  basic  redleg — Coast  Artil- 
lery— training  at  Corregidor.  He  en- 
joyed the  duty.  His  father's  cousin 
lived  in  a  pleasant  home  in  Baguio. 
Had  a  daughter  about  the  young 
man's  age.  Nice  family.  He'd  visit 
there  on  weekends.  Pleasant  arrange- 
ment, though  as  a  soldier,  he  didn't 
have  much  money:  $21  a  month  less 
25  cents  to  the  old  soldiers'  home, 
less  laundry,  less  this  and  that.  He  got 
along  fine  in  the  Army.  Made  corpo- 
ral in  his  first  hitch,  which  was  ex- 
ceptionally good  in  those  days.  But 
he  didn't  see  at  that  time  a  career  in 
the  Army.  Didn't  discover  potential 
for  a  career  in  working  the  gold 
mines  in  the  northern  Philippines 
either.  He  took  advantage  of  the 
short  tour  for  overseas  duty,  which 
then  was  24  months,  came  back  to 


the  states,  was  discharged  in  San 
Francisco,  bought  himself  a  new  suit, 
found  that  jobs  were  hard  to  find  in 
1939.  He  was  working  in  the  con- 
struction business  with  the  company 
building  Shasta  Dam  in  northern 
California  when  on  Christmas  Eve  of 
1940  he  got  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  It  said,  greetings. 
You  are  to  report  for  active  duty  in 
the  Army  at  Monterey,  California  on 
February  10,  1941.  His  feeling  then 
was  that  if  they  wanted  him  in  the 
Army,  they  could  have  him  to  keep. 
They  kept  him. 

Today,  looking  back  over  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  military  in 
which  he  served  in  every  rank,  save 
warrant  officer,  from  private  to  full 
colonel,  and  back  over  five  years  of 
outstanding  service  to  the  state  of 
Georgia  as  colonel  of  the  conserva- 
tion ranger  force.  Chief  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officer  of  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources,  Reginald  King  Fans- 
ler  could  wax  mellow  about  nearly 
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four  decades  of  service  to  country 
and  to  state.  But  it  is  hard  to  picture 
this  whip-smart,  tough,  blunt,  ag- 
gressive, wiry  man  with  the  eagle- 
beak  nose  and  the  light  blue  eyes  that 
can  be  colder  than  splintered  ice  as 
mellow. 

He  does  unbend  and  when  he  does, 
he's  good,  easy  company,  and  his 
warmth  and  wit  show  through.  On 
the  job,  he's  compassionate  and  at 
the  same  time  stern,  which  is  not  a 
contradictory  description  because 
sometimes  sternness  is  one  of  the 
deeper  manifestations  of  compas- 
sion. 

Fansler  is  admired  by  many,  dis- 
liked by  some  but  respected  by  all. 
He  says,  "I've  never  competed  in  a 
popularity  contest.  I  have  tried  to  do 
the  best  job  possible." 

Joe  D.  Tanner,  Commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, said,  "Colonel  Fansler  has 
performed  in  a  way  that  has  exceeded 
our  expectations.  We  knew  he  had 
the  qualifications  and  the  experience 
to  do  the  job  we  wanted  done  in  our 
Law  Enforcement  Section.  That's 
why  we  went  after  him.  He's  a  mover 
and    a   shaker.    He   moved    and   he 


shook.  He  has  contributed  to  upgrad- 
ing the  section  at  every  level.  Morale 
has  never  been  higher.  Conservation 
rangers  have  a  new  esprit  that's  re- 
flected in  improved  job  performance. 
The  conservation  ranger  corps  is  now 
considered  by  outside  organizations 
to  be  among  the  top  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  Georgia.  And  the  conser- 
vation rangers  know  this.  That  con- 
tributes to  a  man's  pride  in  his  job. 
All  this  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to 
Colonel  Fansler's  policies.  The  col- 
onel rates  a  salute  from  all  of  us  in 
the  department.  He  has  my  personal 
and  professional  thanks  for  a  job  well 
done." 

Jack  Crockford,  Director  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division,  said,  "Law 
enforcement  in  a  conservation  organi- 
zation is  a  specialized  field,  but  it's 
still  law  enforcement.  Colonel  Fans- 
ler, with  his  background,  took  to  con- 
servation enforcement  work  like  a 
duck  to  water.  What  impressed  me 
was  that  he  demanded  the  best  from 
himself  first,  then  he  demanded  the 
best  from  Georgia's  rangers.  And  he 
led  in  the  development  of  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  that  cuts  the  mus- 
tard everv  way  vou  look  at  it.  The 


state  of  Georgia  can  be  proud  of  its 
ranger  force  these  days.  I  sure  am. 
For  his  work  contributing  to  building 
this  force,  I  tip  my  hat  to  the  colonel. 
When  I  say  'thanks'  to  him,  I  say  it 
loud  and  clear." 

When  Fansler  returned  to  the 
Army  in  1941,  he  was  assigned,  be- 
cause of  previous  service,  to  the  mili- 
tary police,  then  part  of  the  infantry. 
He  became  a  charter  member  of  the 
Military  Police  Corps  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  in  September  of  1941,  re- 
mained on  continuous  active  duty  un- 
til September  1971  when  he  retired 
as  colonel  on  a  disability  basis. 

Fansler  had  married  Avis  Maurinc 
McGibbon  of  Oklahoma,  who  earned 
a  masters  degree  in  educational  ad- 
ministration from  the  University  of 
Hawaii  and  a  masters  degree  in  read- 
ing education  from  the  University  of 
Georgia.  They  have  three  children: 
Marilyn,  now  Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Gray, 
a  school  teacher  in  Honolulu;  Susan, 
now  with  the  United  States  Equal 

Col.  Fansler's  response  to  almost 
anything  is  action,  typified  by  his 
personal  attention  to  training 
sessions. 
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Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion in  Atlanta,  and  Mark,  presently 
a  college  student  in  Illinois. 

"When  I  retired  from  the  mili- 
tary," said  Fansler,  "I  had  two 
daughters  in  college  and  a  son  in 
school.  I  didn't  feel  that  my  retire- 
ment pay  would  meet  the  require- 
ments, so  I  started  looking  for  em- 
ployment. I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  available  to  me  the  job  of  chief 
of  law  enforcement  with  Georgia 
Game  and  Fish.  I  was  separated  from 
the  service  on  September  15.  At 
8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 16,  I  went  to  work  for  the  state." 

Unbending  as  he  reviewed  the 
past,  Fansler  said,  "I  had  an  excellent 
career  in  the  military.  A  happy  situa- 
tion throughout.  Fine  training.  Ex- 
cellent supervision.  Had  plenty  of  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  what  I 
could  do  in  terms  of  application  of 
my  aptitudes  and  initiative.  Never 
really  inhibited  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form.  Without  false  modesty,  I  can 
say  my  reports  reflect  that  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  military.  My  not  having 
a  college  degree  did  deny  me  the  op- 
portunity to  compete  for  advanced 
schooling  in  the  service,  which  in  turn 
may  well  have  denied  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  successfully  for 
general  officer  rank.  Plus  the  fact  that 
I  was  not  in  combat  arms,  having 
been  a  military  police  officer,  in  the 
service  element  of  the  military.  I  did, 
however,  earn  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  at  Michigan  State  University, 
with  a  major  in  police  administration 
before  the  shouting  was  over." 

Game  and  Fish's  Law  Enforce- 
ment Section  today  probably  is  the 
most  prestigous  law  arm  in  the  state. 
Fansler's  contributions  to  this  pres- 
tige have  been  significant.  Did  he 
apply  Army  principles  and  Army  mo- 
tivation in  his  work  with  this  para- 
miliary  force? 

He  comments,  "I  think  you'd 
have  to  say  that  my  training  in  the 
military  and  experience  as  a  com- 
mander in  the  military  certainly  pre- 
pared me  for  this  job,  so  far  as 
management  command  and  adminis- 
trative requirements  go.  Supervision 
of  normal  command  includes  applica- 
tion of  personnel  management  prin- 
ciples designed  to  give  primary  con- 
sideration to  the  employee,  so  that  he 


or  she  gets  the  feeling  that  he  or  she 
is  important. 

"From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  we 
strive  for  recognition.  If  you  can  find 
some  way  to  apply  the  requirements 
imposed  on  employees  in  a  manner  so 
that  they  get  recognition,  they're 
going  to  become  oriented  towards  the 
needs  of  the  organization  as  opposed 
to  primary  orientation  towards  the 
needs  of  the  individual.  Thereby,  you 
reap  great  benefits  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  employee  in  turn  gets  his 
share  of  the  benefits  through  recog- 
nition." 

Fansler  maintains  that  "this  all  has 
to  come  through  total  management  in 


uals  in  the  system.  They've  responded 
beautifully.  Almost  100  per  cent.  It 
shows  you  what  can  be  done  when 
everybody  works  as  a  team  as  op- 
posed to  responding  individually  to 
inside  and  outside  pressures.  We've 
eliminated  most  of  the  outside  pres- 
sures. We've  supported  the  men  as 
they've  carried  out  the  duties  they've 
been  assigned,  and  on  those  rare  oc- 
casions when  they  are  guilty  of  acts 
of  omission,  they  certainly  get  every 
consideration.  You  can  arrive  at 
some  compromise  on  a  particular  in- 
cident and  take  corrective  measures. 
When  the  men  understand  that  they 
are  going  to  get  this  type  of  con- 


Search  patrols  are  integral  parts  of  conservation  law  enforcement ,  not  only  by 
truck  or  plane,  but  also  by  helicopter. 


terms  of  direction  in  training,  and 
good  reliable  support  for  that  em- 
ployee while  he's  performing  the 
functions  you've  assigned  to  him. 
This  includes  delegation  of  authority 
to  act  within  his  level  of  responsibil- 
ity and  the  assurance  that  he's  going 
to  be  supported.  This  gives  the  person 
the  initiative  and  the  confidence  to 
carry  out  his  function  once  he  is 
trained.  We've  done  that  in  our  Law 
Enforcement  Section. 

"We've  been  able  to  do  it  because 
of  the  support  we  get  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  the  Director  of 
the  Game  and  Fish  Division,  and 
because  of  the  ability  of  the  individ- 


sideration,  then  they  are  much  more 
secure  in  their  jobs.  In  the  first  place, 
they  have  the  protection  of  the  merit 
system.  You  add  the  additional  pro- 
tection of  chain  of  command  and 
chain  of  supervision  so  that  they 
know  they  are  not  going  to  get 
their  heads  chopped  off,  or  fingers 
chopped  off  one  at  a  time,  for  some 
little  boo-boo,  then  of  course  they're 
going  to  function.  They  are  going  to 
function  beyond  the  normal  level  of 
55  or  60  percent.  They're  going  to 
start  functioning  at  the  acceptable 
level  of  80  or  85  per  cent  of  their 
capabilities.  I  believe  that  is  what 
makes  our  law  enforcement  organi- 
zation stand  out." 
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The  colonel  points  out  that  "good 
training  alone  performs  miracles  to 
some  extent,  by  giving  the  individual 
skills,  giving  the  individual  confi- 
dence in  himself  and  giving  the  indi- 
vidual sufficient  initiative  to  func- 
tion on  his  own  as  an  enforcement 
officer.  This  comes  about  through 
enlightened  supervision  and  sound 
training,  which  contribute  to  build- 
ing pride  in  the  organization. 

"Certainly  we  have  not  achieved 
all  the  things  we  wanted  to  achieve. 
There  are  still  opportunities  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  supervision,  the 
quality  of  the  direction,  the  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  to 


performers  are  still  not  sufficient. 
We  need  more  attention  to  incen- 
tives, incentive  pay,  special  assign- 
ments, improved  opportunities  on 
the  ladder  of  progress. 

"One  area  in  which  I've  worked 
hard  is  to  orient  our  people  as  a  ser- 
vice agency.  We're  out  there  to  pro- 
vide a  service,  for  the  Department  in 
support  of  the  Commissioner's  pol- 
icies and  procedures  and  objectives, 
and  to  provide  a  total  service  to  the 
community  in  which  each  individual 
operates.  We  provide  services  to  a  lot 
of  people  who  don't  want  our  ser- 
vices. That's  one  problem  with  being 
in  a  regulatory  business.  But  we  also 


Conservation  law  enforcement  can  be  dangerous,  and  rigorous  training  in 
search  and  arrest  techniques  is  necessary. 


accept  his  responsibilities  as  charged, 
delegate  that  portion  of  authority  to 
act  within  the  scope  of  the  require- 
ment at  each  level,  and  further,  his 
ability  to  supervise  in  a  manner  in 
which  he  can  apply  corrective  meas- 
ures and  acknowledge  outstanding 
performances.  The  system  is  based 
on  merit  performance.  Nobody  tells 
you  what  merit  performance  is.  The 
real  rewards  then  must  come  to  the 
above  average  performer  or  the  one 
who  does  an  outstanding  job,  one 
who  is  sufficiently  beneficial  to  the 
organization  so  that  everyone  recog- 
nizes his  performance  as  outstanding. 
You  have  a  few  of  those  men.  The 
rewards    to   those   few   outstanding 


provide  service  to  people  who  many 
times  are  in  dire  need  of  our  as- 
sistance. And  for  that  we  get  great 
personal  reward." 

Fansler  retires  as  chief  of  Game 
and  Fish  law  enforcement  on  Decem- 
ber 1 .  He  says,  "I  will  leave  this  or- 
ganization with  the  feeling  that  I  have 
given  it  my  best  turn.  Tried  to  per- 
form my  duties  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Board  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  of  the  Commissioner.  I 
have  followed  my  own  personal  goals 
of  trying  to  do  the  job  better  than 
it's  ever  been  done  before.  That's  the 
standard  I  set  for  myself.  It's  physi- 
cally and  mentally  demanding.  For- 
tunately, my  family  has  learned  to 


put  up  with  my  way  of  life,  and  I've 
had  good  cooperation  from  them  for 
many  years.  I  didn't  find  the  transi- 
tion from  military  life  to  this  type  of 
civilian  life  difficult  at  all.  Basically, 
I  changed  my  reading  habits  from 
Dick  Tracy  to  Mark  Trail." 

Fansler  is  grinning.  "Mark  Trail 
gave  me  some  good  direction.  Helped 
me  learn  about  game  biologists,  and 
those  sorts  of  folks.  Seriously,  when 
I'm  faced  with  a  new  job  or  a  new 
challenge,  I  try  to  find  out  if  some- 
body has  walked  these  trails  before 
and  has  left  something  that  is  of  some 
use  in  terms  of  guidance  to  me.  I 
benefited  a  great  deal  in  my  relation- 
ship with  the  other  16  states  in  our 
Law  Enforcement  Association.  Some 
of  these  law  enforcement  people,  my 
counterparts,  are  extremely  knowl- 
edgeable and  are  blessed  with  a  great 
depth  of  experience  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  And  fortunately  I 
was  able  to  serve,  in  1975,  as  pres- 
ident of  our  Law  Enforcement  Sec- 
tion of  the  Southeastern  Association 
of  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners, 
and  this  gave  me  a  good  opportunity 
to  get  a  comprehensive  understand- 
ing of  the  business." 

Fansler  observed,  "You  know,  this 
is  not  a  one-man  show.  I've  got  230 
people — our  rangers,  our  secretaries 
and  maintenance  personnel  —  out 
there  helping  to  do  it.  A  little  bit  of 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  those  peo- 
ple rather  than  their  wholehearted 
support  would  put  me  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  in  a  hell  of  a  hurry.  I 
have  been  fortunate  to  have  the  good 
help  of  men  like  Colonel  Whitaker, 
Major  Cline,  Major  Atchison  (Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Drew  Whitaker,  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Law  Enforcement; 
Major  William  L.  Cline,  head  of  the 
Northern  Region,  and  Major  J.  D. 
Atchison,  head  of  the  Southern  Re- 
gion) all  of  whom  are  skilled  people, 
all  of  whom  have  a  great  depth  of  ex- 
perience. All  these  things  have  been 
blessings  to  me.  I  think  the  other 
personally  rewarding  thing  is  that  be- 
cause of  a  considerable  turnover  in 
personnel  through  retirements  and 
other  changes,  we've  had  a  consider- 
able influx  of  new  personnel.  This 
has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  im- 
prove the  standards  by  tightening  the 
requirements     for    the    job.     That, 
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Having  given  the  conservation  ranger  the  necessary  tools  and  techniques  to  do 
the  job,  Col.  Fansler  will  long  be  remembered  for  professionalism. 


coupled  with  Mr.  Tanner's  willing- 
ness to  give  me  a  reasonably  free 
hand  within  merit  system  policy,  has 
helped  as  we  seek  to  change  the 
image  of  our  agency  from  game  war- 
dens in  bib  overalls  and  tennis  shoes 
to  highly  competent,  highly  trained 
professional  conservation  rangers  in 
sharp  uniforms.  The  backgrounds  of 
present-day  rangers  in  terms  of  edu- 
cation, training  and  work  experience 
gives  them  latitude  to  perform 
broader  basic  functions  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  of  their  commun- 
ities." 

A  note  of  pride  entered  Fansler's 
voice  as  he  said,  "We  have  certainly 
proved  ourselves  to  other  enforce- 
ment agencies.  We  have  proved  our- 
selves to  the  extent  that  they  have 
grown  to  depend  on  us.  And  look  to 
us  to  provide  assistance.  The  state 
patrol,  county  sheriffs,  and  in  some 
instances  also  the  Georgia  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  civil  defense 
and  civil  disaster  teams  and  organi- 
zations throughout  the  state  —  all 
these  people  have  learned  to  turn  to 
us  for  skillful  assistance  on  significant 
matters  involving  property  damage, 
personal  injury,  loss  of  life.  I'm  very 
proud  of  that.  Very  proud  that  we 


don't  have  to  go  out  and  sell  our- 
selves. We  have  people  requesting 
our  services.  And  whatever  we  do  in 
that  respect,  we  try  to  do  it  better 
than  they  anticipate.  That's  the  qual- 
ity of  our  service.  And  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  this  couldn't  continue  to  im- 
prove." 

Fansler  holds  that  "proper  motiva- 
tion is  the  key  to  working  with  peo- 
ple. When  I  came  to  work  here,  I 
was  charged  with  upgrading  law  en- 
forcement. That  charge  was  given  to 
me  by  the  Governor,  then  Governor 
Jimmy  Carter,  and  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, Joe  Tanner.  They  felt  that  my 
background  and  training  in  the  mili- 
tary— my  long-term  experience,  as 
they  put  it — in  law  enforcement  work 
would  be  of  some  value.  Although 
my  training  and  most  of  my  experi- 
ence in  law  enforcement  has  been  in 
the  military  environment,  my  com- 
mand training  and  management  ex- 
perience are  applicable  in  any  organi- 
zation. My  goal  always  was  that  our 
law  enforcement  organization  per- 
form a  service  to  the  people  of  the 
state  and  for  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  The  priority  doesn't 
matter  to  me.  My  feeling  is  that  if 
you're  dedicated  toward  improving 
this  department,  you  will  automati- 


cally put  yourself  in  a  posture  where 
you  can  provide  your  maximum  ser- 
vice to  the  people  of  the  state." 

Fansler,  retiring  from  his  second 
post  of  service  to  country  and  state, 
will  not  retire  from  an  activity  he  has 
participated  in  for  five  years.  He  has 
made  his  permanent  home  since  1969 
in  Augusta,  site  of  what  has  been 
called  golf's  most  prestigious  event, 
the  Masters  tournament.  He  is  an 
official  scorer.  "I  guess  I'm  a  frus- 
trated golfer,"  he  says.  "Always 
loved  the  sport.  Never  seemed  to 
have  the  time  to  develop  any  skills 
in  it.  After  retiring  from  the  military, 
I  wanted  to  continue  to  be  a  part  of 
the  community.  Having  a  natural  af- 
finity for  golf,  I  volunteered  to  be- 
come an  official  scorer  for  the  Mas- 
ters. There's  a  big  bunch,  from  the 
community,  several  hundred,  who 
serve  on  a  volunteer  basis  to  help  the 
management  of  the  Masters  in  such 
areas  as  crowd  control  and  scoring 
and  other  services.  Although  you 
wind  up  having  to  meet  a  schedule, 
it's  an  interesting  and  delightful  four- 
day  outing  for  me.  This  is  my  game, 
although  I  never  was  able  to  take  an 
active  playing  part.  These  are  my 
homefolks,  my  friends.  I  feel  I'm 
privileged  to  be  a  part  of  all  this." 

Fansler  is  a  thoroughlv  converted 
Augustan.  "First  time  in  Augusta 
was  in  '52  and  '53,"  he  said.  "At 
Fort  Gordon  for  the  Military  Police 
Career  Course.  Came  back  in  '61  and 
stayed  till  '65,  wound  up  on  that  tour 
as  CO  of  the  Military  Police  Training 
Brigade.  Back  again  in  '69,  Assistant 
Commandant  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Mili- 
tary Police  School.  Lived  in  a  lot  of 
places,  of  course,  in  my  military 
career.  Only  place  I  ever  had  any  de- 
sire to  come  back  to  is  Augusta." 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  sum 
up  in  one  word  the  career  of  an  active 
man  who  has  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  society.  But  if  the  requirement  was 
to  pick  one  word  to  apply  to  Fansler, 
the  choice  is  clear.  Look  at  what  the 
man  has  accomplished.  Listen  to  him 
talk.  There's  one  word  that  keeps 
cropping  up  in  his  conversation  that 
applies  to  what  he  has  delivered.  The 
word  is  "service." 

He  served  his  country,  he  served 
his  state.  And  he  has  served  them 
well.  v 
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DEER  SEASONS 

Hunters  may  take  only  legal  bucks 
(visible  antlers  erupted  above  hairline)  un- 
less otherwise  specified;  maximum  limit 
will  be  two  deer  per  hunter  per  year. 

Hunting  deer  with  dogs  is  illegal  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

Still  hunting  is  permitted  during  speci- 
fied dog  hunting  seasons. 

Hunting  seasons  on  lands  within  wild- 
life management  areas,  state  or  federal 
wildlife  refuges,  and  military  reservations 
do  not  coincide  with  general  regulations 
unless  so  stated.  (See  WMA  regulations.) 

ARCHERY  SEASON 
STATEWIDE:  Oct.  2-Oct.  30,  Either-Sex. 
(The  archery  season  closes  Oct.  14  in  all 
counties  having  gun   hunts  opening  Oct. 
15.) 

FIREARMS  SEASON 
GAME  ZONE  I:  In  all  counties  except 
Catoosa,  Pickens  and  Whitfield. 

Buck  Only:  Nov.  6-27  and  Dec.  27-Jan. 
1. 

Either-Sex:  Nov.  27.  In  Floyd,  Haral- 
son, Gordon  (west  of  U.S.  41   and  north 
of  Ga.  156),  Polk  and  Walker. 
GAME  ZONE  II:  In  all  counties. 

Buck  Only:  Nov.  6-27  and  Dec.  27- 
Jan.  1. 

GAME  ZONE  III:  In  all  counties  except 
Clayton,  Cobb,  DeKalb  and  Fulton. 

Buck  Only:  Nov.  6-Dec.  4  and  Dec. 
27-Jan.  1. 

Either-Sex: 

1.  In  Greene  County  —  Dec.  4  and 
Jan.  1. 

2.  In  Butts,  Elbert,  Heard,  Henry,  La- 
mar, Meriwether,  Newton,  Pike,  Spalding, 
Troup  and  Upson  —  Dec.  2-4  and  Dec. 
30-Jan.  1. 

3.  In  Clarke,  Carroll,  Coweta,  Fayette, 
Morgan,  Oconee,  Oglethorpe,  Rockdale 
and  Walton  —  Dec.  3-4  and  Dec.  31-Jan. 
1. 

GAME  ZONE  IV:  In  all  counties  except 
that  portion  of  Bibb  east  of  1-75,  from  the 
Peach  County  line  to  jet.  of  1-475,  and 
east  of  1-475  to  jet.  Ga.  361,  and  east  of 
Ga.  361  to  jet.  Ga.  87  and  east  of  Ga.  87 
to  Monroe  County  line. 

Buck  Only:  Nov.  6-Dec.  4  and  Dec. 
27-Jan  1  (except  Johnson  County  —  Nov. 
6-Jan.  1). 

Dog  Hunting: 

1.  In  Burke,  Emanuel,  Jefferson,  Jen- 
kins, Screven  and  Washington  —  Oct.  15- 
Jan.  1. 

2.  In  Johnson  County,  east  of  Ga.  15 
—  Dec.  I-Jan.  1. 

Either-Sex:  (No  dog  hunting) 

1.  In  Crawford,  Houston.  Peach, 
Twiggs  and  Wilkinson  —  Nov.  25-27  and 
Dec.  2-4  and  Dec.  30-Jan.  1. 

2.  In  Baldwin,  Columbia,  Glascock, 
Hancock,  Jasper.  Jones,  Lincoln,  Monroe, 
McDuffie,  Putnam,  Richmond,  Taliaferro, 
Warren  and  Wilkes  —  Dec.  2-4  and  Dec. 
30-Jan.  1. 

3.  In  Burke,  Emanuel,  Jefferson,  Jen- 
kins, Screven  and  Washington  —  Jan.  3-4. 


GAME  ZONE  V: 

Buck  Only:  Nov.  6-Jan.  1.  In  all  coun- 
ties except  Crisp  —  Nov.  6-30. 
Dog  Hunting: 

1.  In  Baker,  Calhoun,  Decatur,  Dough- 
erty, Early  and  Thomas  —  Nov.  6-Jan.  1. 

2.  In  Grady,  Marion,  Mitchell,  Semi- 
nole, Stewart,  Terrell  and  Webster  — 
Dec.  11 -Jan.  1. 

3.  Colquitt  —  Nov.  12-13  and  Nov. 
19-20  and  Nov.  26-27. 

Either-Sex: 

In  Baker,  Calhoun  and  Dougherty 
(dogs  allowed)  Nov.  8-19  and  Dec.  30- 
Jan.  1. 

2.  In  Chattahoochee,  Harris,  Macon, 
Muscogee  and  Schley  (no  dogs)  —  Dec. 
2-4  and  Dec.  30-Jan.  1. 

3.  In  Talbot  and  Taylor  —  Nov.  25- 
27  and  Dec.  2-4  and  Dec.  30-Jan.  1.  (No 
dogs). 

4.  In  Marion,  Stewart  and  Webster  (no 
dogs)  —  Nov.  29-Dec.  4. 

5.  In  Clay,  Dooly,  Sumter  and  Worth 
(no  dogs)  —  Dec.  3-4. 

6.  In  Decatur,  Early,  Grady  and 
Thomas  (no  dogs)  —  Jan.  3-4. 

GAME  ZONE  VI:  Closed  Counties:  Ba- 
con; that  portion  of  Pierce  County  lying 
west  of  U.S.  82  and  southwest  of  Pleasant 
Hill  Church  Rd.  and  that  portion  lying 
southwest  of  Ga.  15  and  east  of  U.S.  82; 
that  portion  of  Wayne  County  lying  west 
of  Jesup  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ga. 
169  and  on  the  south  by  U.S.  82;  that  por- 
tion of  Ware  County  lying  north  of  U.S. 
82;  and  others  as  herein  provided. 

Buck  Only:  In  all  counties  except  as 
listed  below  —  Nov.  6-Jan.  1 . 

1.  Treutlen  —  Nov.  6-16. 

2.  In  Dodge  County,  west  of  Ga.  230 
and  north  of  U.S.  280  and  south  of  U.S. 
280  and  west  of  Ga.  117,  southwest  of 
Rhine,  Ga.  —  Nov.  6-Jan.  1. 

3.  Toombs  —  Oct.  15-Jan.  1. 
Dog  Hunting: 

1.  Toombs,  south  of  Ga.  107  and  Ga. 
56  —  Nov.  6-30. 

2.  In  Clinch,  north  of  Ga.  37  and  east 
of  Suwannoochee  Creek  and  southeast  of 
U.S.  221;  in  Echols,  east  of  U.S.  129  and 
south  of  Ga.  187;  in  Lanier,  north  of 
Seaboard  Coastline  Railroad  and  east  of 
the  Alapaha  River  and  southeast  of  U.S. 
221  —Nov.  6-Jan.  1. 

3.  In  Ware,  south  of  U.S.  82  — Nov. 
6-Dec.  4  and  Dec.  26  —  Jan.  1. 

4.  In  Atkinson,  south  of  the  Seaboard 
Coastline  Railroad  and  east  of  U.S.  221; 
in  Berrien,  east  of  U.S.  129  and  south  of 
the  Alapaha  River  and  north  of  Ga.  76 
and  west  of  Ga.  135  —  Dec.  25-Jan.  1. 

5.  In  Dodge,  west  of  Ga.  230  and 
north  of  U.S.  280;  and  Wilcox  east  of 
U.S.  129  and  north  of  U.S.  280  — Dec. 
30-Jan.  1. 

6.  In  Bulloch,  Candler,  Evans,  Tatt- 
nall, Wayne  (except  closed  portion),  Pierce 
(except  closed  portion),  Brantley  and 
Charlton  — Oct.  15-Jan.  1. 

Fither-Sex:  (No  dog  hunting) 
1.    Bleckley    and    Pulaski  —  Dec.    2-4 
and  Dec.  30-Jan.  1. 


GAME  ZONE  VII: 

Dog  Hunting:  In  all  counties  —  Oct  15- 
Jan.  1. 
Either-Sex: 

1.  Little  St.  Simons  Is.  (private  land) 
—  Oct.  15-Feb.  21. 

2.  Effingham  —  Jan.  3-4. 

SMALL  GAME 
*  BOBCAT  —  Oct.  15-Feb.  28.  statewide, 
no  limit.  Night  hunting  allowed. 
*FOX — No  closed  season,  no  limit,  state- 
wide. Night  hvinting  allowed. 
GROUSE  —  October    15-Feb.    28,    state- 
wide, limit  —  3. 

*OPOSSUM  —  Night  hunting  allowed,  no 
limit.  Game  Zones  I  &  II  —  Oct.  15-Feb. 
28.  Game  Zones  III,  TV,  V.  VI,  VII  — 
no  closed  season. 

QUAIL  — Nov.    20-Feb.    28,    statewide, 
limit  12  (possession  36). 
RABBIT  — Nov.   20-Feb.   28,   statewide, 
limit  10. 

*RACCOON  —  Night  hunting  allowed. 
Tn  Carroll,  Fulton,  Gwinnett,  Barrow, 
Clarke,  Oglethorpe,  Wilkes,  Lincoln  and 
all  counties  north  of  these  —  Oct.  15-Feb. 
28.  Bag  limit  1.  In  all  other  counties  — 
no  closed  season,  no  limit. 
SQUIRREL  — Game  Zones  I  &  II  — 
Sept.  15-Feb.  28,  bag  limit  10.  Game 
Zones  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII  —  Oct.  15-Feb. 
28.  Bag  limit  10. 

"For  trapping  these  animals  refer  to  trap- 
ping seasons. 

WATERFOWL  SEASON 

(see  regulations  on  page  6) 

Migratory  Birds 

DOVES:  Dec.  11  through  Jan.  13,  1977 

12  daily;  24  in  possession 

RAILS:  Sept.  18  through  Nov.  26,  1976 

King  and  Clapper  Rails —  15  daily;  30  in 

possession 

Sora  and  Virginia  Rails  —  25  daily;  25  in 

possession 

SNIPE:  Nov.  20  through  Feb.  28,  1977 
8  daily;  16  in  possession 

WOODCOCK:  Nov.  20  through  Jan.  23, 
1977  —  5  daily;  10  in  possession 
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